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pulls of the two sets become balanced so that the movement stops, there is 
a break in the rhythm. This requirement of ' actual movement ' appears 
to me to allow too little latitude for individual differences. With some 
subjects a continuing tension followed by relaxation might serve to pre- 
serve the rhythm. Moreover, Stetson even excludes memory images of 
movement. "No succession of images which are not accompanied by 
actual movements can give rise to a rhythm " (p. 320). I can not see why 
memory should be excluded from the perception of rhythm any more than 
from other perceptions. It would be interesting to know how Stetson 
would explain the perception of rhythm when the subject observes no 
movement and none can be detected. He says further : " The process 
remains one movement just as the letter, in writing, the word in speaking, 
the complex movements in striking a chord at the piano or turning a door- 
knob, are all one movement." " The muscles are all contracting or relax- 
ing in one common wave of innervation" (p. 298). Since this holds also 
for the perception of a rhythm of sounds, I fail to see the force of Stet- 
son's criticism of a statement of mine. The unitary character of the 
group, according to my suggestion, finds an analogy in the wave of reflex 
movement (not movement of one muscle, as he interprets) which results 
from the fusion of several successive stimuli. He states that 'such a 
fusion might explain the omission of the subordinate beats, but not their 
grouping.' My record of the thumb-reflex shows the crest of a large wave 
broken into smaller waves. This seems to best demonstrate ' one common 
wave of innervation.' 

Use is made of the action theory of Miinsterberg to explain the ap- 
parent rhythmic accent in a uniform series of stimuli. The accent occurs 
with a stronger movement, but the vividness of the accented element is 
due to the stronger efferent nerve current, not to the presence of more 
intense kinesthetic sensations. In speculating further as to the central 
process during rhythm, Stetson utilizes Holt's notion of a localization 
center, formulated in the study of visual anesthesia during eye move- 
ments. By supposing that impulses collected in this center discharge into 
a motor center at certain points in the cycle, he constructs a diagrammatic 
plan to harmonize the explanation of rhythmic temporal displacement, 
anesthesia during eye movement, maximal rate of discrete succession, 
and the omission of notes in a rapid series of sounds. 

Jambs Burt Miner. 

The State University of Iowa. 

Die Einfiihlung und das Symhol. Robert M. Wernaer. Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik, Band 126, Heft I. Pp. 29-44. 
Two important distinctions are discussed in this paper: first, and 
briefly, that between sign and symbol; second, that between symbol and 
' Einfiihlung.' The author quotes from Lipps this definition of sign : 
" A sign is that which tells me that something else, viz., the thing 
signified, exists. Smoke is the sign of fire, i. e., it tells me of the existence 
of fire." The symbol, on the other hand, according to Mr. Wernaer, has 
four essential components : (1) a sensible picture, (2) an inner (seelische) 
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meaning, (3) an adequate embodiment of picture and meaning, (4) a 
lack of identity between the two, a consciousness of their duality. The 
third of these distinguishes the symbol from the sign. The thing signi- 
fied is never incorporated in the sign. Fire is not the inner spirit of 
smoke and smoke is not the sensible embodiment of fire. 

The fourth component of the symbol, the consciousness of the duality 
of sensible and spiritual elements, distinguishes symbol from Einfiihlung. 
This distinction is the central problem in the discussion. Lipps, in his 
discussion of the symbol, had identified symbol and Einfiihlung. "We 
call by the name of symbol," he had said, " that object in which we imme- 
diately experience something else, a tendency, an inner activity, in short, 
some manifestation of our own mental life. . . . We speak in particular 
of an esthetic symbol when no question is raised as to whether this inner 
activity or condition is really in the object." This also characterizes 
the Einfiihlung, that state in which all consciousness of distinction be- 
tween myself and the object is lost; when I 'feel myself into the object/ 
as it were; it is a state in which I am identified with the object without 
even raising the question as to whether there is such an identification. 
Mr. Wernaer's illustration may help to make the conception clearer. 
It runs as follows : I find in the woods a swift stream : the water leaps from 
stone to stone like a live thing, pursuing a definite purpose. I know not 
its source; it is constantly disappearing before my eyes and I know not 
whither it goes. I fall into a dream-like state and forget that I am 
standing on the bank of a stream. I seem to dream, as it were, the life 
of the brook that flows before me. My source is unknown. I flow hence 
according to the impulse of my nature; I disappear again almost before 
I have begun to be. ' Whence do I come ? ' I cry, ' and whither do I go ? ' 
and a feeling of mystery lays hold of me. 

This is the esthetic Einfiihlung, but it is not symbolism, according to 
our author. The Einfiihlung may be succeeded by another state, a state 
which is still a part of the esthetic experience and one that is far better 
known to poet and artist than is the Einfiihlung itself. In this latter 
state the object regains its objective character but has a new content, a 
content made up of the feelings which I have objectified in it. It has 
now a definite personality, derived from me, which lives on in it. In 
other words, complete esthetic absorption is not, in his opinion, the sole 
esthetic state. Complete loss of distinction between self and object is 
only one phase of the esthetic experience. The other phase is a necessary 
presupposition of esthetic symbolism, which, like all symbolism, requires 
not only unity, but a consciousness of duality. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Mr. Wernaer has made his point. The 
whole question is, of course, one of definition. But the term symbol is 
too useful in its earlier signification to warrant us in obliterating the 
distinction between it and Einfiihlung, a word which stands for a mental 
state in which there is no consciousness of duality. A symbol which 
is not distinguished from the thing symbolized is not a symbol. Mr. 
Wernaer shows the reasons, historical and polemical, for the tendency 
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to use the term in the sense here criticized, but he shows also that they 
do not warrant the change. 

Several other interesting points are discussed in the paper. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 
Pbinceton University. 

Distinction erdre connaissance et volonte. Q. Vailati. Revue de phi- 
losophic, June, 1905. Pp. 642-648. 

Difference of opinion between specialists is found to a greater or less 
extent in most of the sciences, but it attains the extreme, perhaps, in 
philosophy. A thesis should, therefore, be especially welcome to philos- 
ophers, and hardly distasteful to scientific men, which would enable us 
to understand how two opposing views may often be equally correct. 
Such a thesis is advanced by M. Vailati. While it contains nothing very 
new, being roughly in accord with the humanistic point of view, we do 
not remember that any one has used that point of view to promote phil- 
osophic peace and toleration just as M. Vailati has done. The thesis is 
that many statements of opinion are not so much pronouncements of 
what is true or false as they are expressions of personal taste, ideal or 
interest. Thus the owner of a valuable vase or goblet will say to a guest 
who handles it, ' This object is fragile.' The fragility is here not an 
observed fact, but is a term used to express the desire of the owner for 
careful handling on the part of his guest. Yet a verb is used in the 
indicative mode, which gives to what is properly just an expression of the 
owner's interest the guise of a statement of objective fact. And so we 
often predicate of things certain properties as facts which only indicate 
a desired action, and are not statements to be affirmed or denied. M. 
Vailati does not go so far as to say this is the case with all statements, 
nor does he propose, even by implication, to settle all philosophic differ- 
ences of opinion. He suggests only that a great many statements which 
have generally been considered as making part of our body of knowledge, 
make up rather a part of our body of will-attitudes, and, therefore, any 
opposition that has appeared between such statements need give rise to 
no intellectual quarrels. His illustration of causation in this connection 
is clear and good : one man says the cause of a person's death by drowning 
is the water in the lungs; another, his inability to swim; another, his 
carelessness in stepping off the pier. All are equally correct, but each 
emphasizes that part of the cause which his own interest suggests as the 
pivotal one. Or, again, the so-called ' disinterested ' verdict of science 
is no truer than any other interested verdict, being only that verdict 
which best satisfies the interest of correlating all experiences into a 
coherent system. 

Would M. Vailati be willing to carry the application of his thesis a 
step farther and admit that the controversy between humanists and their 
opponents is itself just a difference of will-attitude? And that, there- 
fore, no quarrel need arise? It seems to us that he would, and that his 
suggestion might thus be most fruitfully applied to bring about peace 
between the humanists and those who defend the objectivity and inde- 



